A          BRUSH          WITH           REFUGEES

invader. But on their faces could be read their dumb
despair, the panic-stricken urge that drove them
forward dead-tired as they were. All the faces bore
the same fixed expression, those of the children as
well as the men and women. They paid little attention
to the soldiers sitting by the roadside. Occasionally,
without stopping, one of the men would ask:
" Tournai ? " and the soldiers would point down the
road, and say good-naturedly: " That's right, chum.
Keep straight on." Tournai was fifty miles distant,
on the French frontier. The soldiers did not under-
stand that these questions were not so much inspired
by a desire for direction as by anxiety for an
assurance that the road to Tournai was still safe from
the Germans. The refugees had nowhere else to seek
for information. The Belgian civil authorities had
left them to fend for themselves.

At the head of the column the Battery Commander
sat by the roadside opposite his truck in conversation
with the three Troop Commanders. They, too,
watched with interest and pity the sad flow of
humanity before their eyes. In the Major's mind the
pity had, during the last half-hour, become less and
less predominant, not because he lacked compassion,
but on account of his own growing anxieties. The
more refugees that passed in front of him the more
acute these anxieties became.

A thin, undersized peasant, pushing an old
perambulator on which was tied a huge, bulging roll
of dirty bedding, tramped past. Behind trudged his
wife, a stout, middle-aged woman, dressed entirely in
black like a mourner. She had dragged up her blouse
from the waist, exposing a heavy breast at which she
suckled an infant as she walked along. A second
child, a beady-eyed little girl not more than four years
of age, had harnessed herself with a piece of rope to
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